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REViEW OF BOOKS. 


The Spaewife. A Tale of the Scottish Chronicles. 


Wuen the title-page of a story is no way deceptive, and we are 
honestly given to understand the nature of the work which is placed 
before us, we know not that we are entitled to set ourselves in battle 
array against the species at the expense of the individual. Were this 
nat the case, we should be much disposed to protest against so much 
in the peculiar line of invention under which the Spaewrfe is to be 
classed—meaning that mixture of fact and fiction, of verisimilitude 
and romance, which has been brought into so much currency by the 
author of Waverley. It is ridiculous, no doubt, to lay down stricc and 
impassable rules for genius in the iron manner of exploded French cri- 
ticism ; but, without affecting anything of this kind, we may be allowed 
to get weary of an eternal succession of crazy prophetesses and mys- 
teriously inspired mad women, resting for acknowledgment upon worn- 
out superstitions, and traditions which are rapidly following them. 
We must not be mistaken: we cannot recollect Macbeth without bow- 
ing to the lofty use which may be occasionally made of such materials ; 
but what should we think of one or two tragedies a season, with an 
accompaniment of witches? or of a succession of labours, to insinuate 
that after all there is something in these vulgar notions, for, strange to 
say, demented old women are precisely the channels through which 
Providence deigns to communicate a knowledge of futurity? More- 
over, it is a very different thing to adopt that, which, in relation to 
Macbeth, may be termed a Mythology, and to buiid upon it an hypo- 
thetical truth. In this way the Faust of Goéthe, the Manfred of Lord 
Byron, and many more, are legitimately supernatural ; but it is some- 
thing too much, as in the tale of Guy Mannering, to mix up astrology 
and second-sight with modern every-day transaction; or, as in the 
Spaewife, to attribute formal historical event to similar agency. — Feli- 
city of execution may, no doubt, cover the discrepancy in a few highly 
gifted exertions, but the repetition of imitators is sure, sooner or later, 
to expose it. 

In point of fact, we venture to prophecy in our turn, that the minds 
of the great mass of readers for amusement will very soon be satura- 
ted with these misty associations, in which the variety is very bounded. 
The long received notion that madness is a species of possession, 1s 
the foundation of all these creations; and in the correspondent por- 
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traiture there must necessarily be a tedious sameness. We have beiore 
had occasion to observe, that the purely imaginative 1s infinitely more 
restricted than the really existent, and that the created, or rather the 
compounded, beings of fancy, are anything but multitudinous. ‘The 
Meg Merrilies family, for instance, are by no means numerous, or ma- 
terially various in feature. From th eCumean Sybil down to Mrs. Wil- 
liams of Store-strect, and from Otway’s boding old woman in the Or; phan 
to the Spacwrfe, there is much similitude in the le iding features ; ‘end. 


’ 


in consequence, nothing in the world is more casy than to have too 
much of them. 

Having written our mind upon this too abundant application of ex 
ploded traditions—and the more freely as it seems connected with a 
strong desire to foster certain lurking superstitious tendencies in our nature 
as socially useful—we proceed to the more pleasant part of our labours 
Except then, as before excepted, the author of the Spaewzfe has em- 
bodied the meagre descriptions of the Scottish Chronicles and History 
with considerable force and dexterity. He doubtless lacks the light- 
ness of hand and skill at individualization which so much distinguish 
his great leader, but his elaboration is able, and his skill in narrative 
still more so. Like his original, however, he is by no means happy in 
the arrangement of his story, or in that general disposition which de- 
velopes a rising and progressive interest to the close. But suthcient in 
this strain: proceed we to the story. , 

Be it therefore known to our readers, that the Spaew?fe is founded 
upon the tragical murder of James |. of Scotland, and a jight imitation 
of the manner of the old Chronicles is affected in the way of telling 
the story. Independently of general history, the notions are chiefly 
gathered from a MS. contemporary account of the murder, written by 
one John Shirley, an Englishman, which thus commences :— 

‘* The followyng begynnyth a fuil lamentable cronycle of the dethe 
and false murdure of James Stuarde, last Kynge of Scottys, nought 
long agone prisoner yn Englande, ynne the tymes of the Kynges il 
rye ‘the fifte and Henrye the sixte.’ 

This document the author gives at length in an appendix, and many 
will be amused by it, te whom the fiction founded upon it will be of 
very secondary consideration. It is, in fact, very curious, and what is 
more, contains the tradition which gives rise at once to the fictitious 
title chosen by our author, and the personage to which it alludes. 
The following is the passage :-— 

“ After this the Kyng sodanly avasid made a solempne fest of the Cristynmes at 
Perth, which is clepid Sant Johns towne, which is from Edenbourgh on that other 
side of the Scottesh See, the which is vulgarly clepid the Water of Lethe. Yn the 
myddis of the way thare arose a woman of Ersland, that clepid herselfe as a suth- 
sayer. The which anone as she saw the Kyng, she cried with a lowde voise, sayng 
thus,‘ My Lord Kyng, and ye pase this water, ye shall never turne ayane on lyve.”’ 
‘The Kyng heryng this was astonyed of her wordis; for bot a litill to fore he had red 
yn a prophesie, that yn the selfe same yere the Kyng of Scottes shuld be slayne. 
And therwithall the Kyng as he rode clepid to him one of his knyghtis, and gave 
hym yn comaundmentto torne ayne to speke with that woman, and ask of here what 
she wold, and what thyng she ment with her lowd cryyng? And she began, and 
told hym as ye hafe hard of the Kyng of Scottes, yf he passed that water. As now 
the Kyng askid her how she knew that? Andshe said that Huthart told her so. 
* Sire.’ quod he,‘ men may calant y tak non hede of yond womans wordes, for she 


ys bot a drunkine fule. and wot not what she saith.” And so with his folk passid the 
water, clepid the Scotisshe See, toward Saynt Johnnes towne, but itli miles from the 
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etatreth of the Wild Scottes; where, yn a close of Blakfriars withowt the said 


towne, the Rung held a gret fest.” 


Our task will now be easy. ‘The story commences with a brief ac- 
count of the melancholy circumstances which led to the English im- 
prisonment and education of the poetical and literary James, and of his 
return to Scotland imbued with English notions of government, and 
entertaining a decided intention to curb the feudal barbarity of his 
nobles. The peculiar relationship of the Royal Family, which neces- 
sarily produced hatred and treason, is well described, and the Spaew?fe 
is furnished with as fine materials to make a Macbeth of as need be.* 
In truth, in generals, the story is the same : the Spaewife, a crazed and 
unblest fairy changeling, “ paltering” with a tempted and deceived trai- 
tor “‘ in a double sense,” precisely like the witches. This, no doubt, is 
the weakest part of the story ; for the situation of Athol rendered such 
goading altogether unnecessary, not to dwell upon such palpable ini- 
tation. The cruel execution of his uncle and cousins by James (how- 
ever well they deserved it), and the escape of one of them, the lover of 
the tale, lead to the remaining interest of the story, and at the same 
time bring into play a well drawn Celtic Chieftian, and a few other 
kindred sketches, not forgetting a portraiture of the undaunted Sir 
Robert Graeme, the immediate assassin of the King. ‘This feudal 
ruffian is well drawn; but after all, less ably so than in the real Chro- 
nicle. Owing to some fatality or other, our author mismanages his 
catastrophes, otherwise the horrible fate of the conspirators might have 
produced some excellent dark painting—the torture sustained by 
Greme, and his. deportment under it, in particular. The love-business 
is very poor, and scarcely holds the story together; and what is worse, 
with the exception of the dignified widow of the executed Duke of 
Albany, we are scarcely interested for a single individual from one end 
of the book to the other. Still it rivets the attention, and we know no 
greater proof of power. We supply the following passage, which will 
show the version made by our author of the incident in the Chronicle, 
as also convey a notion of the affected formality of his narrative :— 

“ The King and the Queen, and their lords and ladies, having departed with all 
befitting pomp and pageantry from the Abbey of the Hiolyrood at Edinburgh, 
came in due time to the South Ferry, where many boats, barges, and mariners were 
convened to carry them across the Forth. And it happened, while they were stand- 
ing on the shore, in the bustle and controversy of embarkation—the gallants talking 
loudly—the gentlewomen fearful—and the mariners and servitors making a great 
noise with much loquacity, that Anniple of Dunblane was seen coming rushing wildly 
down the hill—her dishevelled hair and tattered mantle fluttering and streaming 
behind—her arms outspread, and in her right hand the uncouth sapling which 
served her for a staff, making altogether the apparition of a creature rather of some 
fantastical element, than of the solidity of this world. 

The young and the light-headed, who saw her first, began to laugh at so strange 
an advent, wondering and marvelling by what insane rapture she was so driven and 


borne; but as she drew near, every one became silent ; for without heed or hinder- 
ance of any impediment, she came on like an arrow from a bow towards the King ; 





* King Robert XI. the grandfather of James, privately married Elizabeth Mure, 
by whom he had several children, but to please his father he put her away, and 
publicly wedded Euphemia Ross. On the death of the latter, however, he owned 
his first marriage, and the children of Elizabeth Mure were declared to stand in the 
line of succession before those by Euphemia Ross. The Earl of Athol, who brought 
about the murder of James, was the eldest son of the latter, and hence—aided by 
the too hasty measures of James in the resumption of Crown Lands---the treason. 
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and so very oraculous was her whole air, gesture,and delirious straight-forwardness, 
thatthose who should have stood between her and his Majesty recoiled backward to 
the right and to the left, and stood aghast and subdued as if she had been indeed 
some messenger of dooms and destinies. 

When she was come close to the King, she fell on her knees, and took hold of him 
by the surcoat, panting and Leesthleune being, by reason of her headlong haste, 
unable to speak. His Majesty, seeing the condition i in which she was, moved not 
from her hold, but waited compassionately till she had utterance, when he said to 
her familiarly— 

‘ What wouldst thouwith me? What tidings have caused thee to come with such 
speed, that it would seem as if thou hadst almost eft thy breath behind ? 

To this, however, she made no prompt answer ; but, after a time, rising from her 
kneeling, she looked fe arfully around, as if in quest of some person that she thought 
was present ; ; and then she suddenly pointed to the barge prepared | for the King and 
Queen, and said,—* I thought it was here, but it’s yonder, yonder!’ 

‘What didst thou think was here?’ said his Majesty curiously, and somewhat 
awed by the air of visionary horror with which she gazed towards the boat. 

‘ Yon, yon,’ was her answer, stretching forward her hand and keeping her eye 
fixed upon the thing which she saw. Then she added, still gazing earnestly and 
awfully.—* See you it not? aman ina winding-sheet with eight- and- -twenty stains 
of blood,and he has a black banner in his hand. He’s no meet company for a king ; 
f redde you no to gang in the boat with him.’ 

‘ It is the same woman,’ said his Majesty to the Earl of Athol, who stood behind 
him, anxious to avoid the eye of Anniple; and he added, addressing himself to her, 

* But what wouldst thou by eiglt-and-twenty wounds ?” 

Instead, however, of making him any answer, she turned quickly round, and fix- 
ing her eye on the Earl, cried— 

* Lord Athol, wha’s that beside you ?? 

The Earl grew pale, and looked to the right and to the left, and was much con- 
fused, for every eye was directed towards him. 

* Lsee no one nearer than myself,’ said the King. 

*‘ But I see another,’ replied Anniple— — aking too—an auld, auld, auld ane--- 


His face is wrinkled, his eyne are young, 
And he licks his lips wi’ a lying tongue. 


Do ye no see him there, at the Earl’s right side? In his hand he has a chain, and 
that chain fastened deep, deep in the Earl’s heart. My Lord, ye’re his---when he 
cets the right-hand side and the left-hand grip--- 


There’s no a power by land nor by sea, 

Nor a saint aboon that can set you free--- 

Ye may count your beads ane sign the cross, 

But your gold for masses as well might be dross ; 

What ye pray for ye’ll get---Ah! mair’s the loss, 

And ye’ll thank for dule and a blessing that’s boss--- 
So away wi’ him ye maun gang, O.” 


The King, notwithstanding the awe and dread with which this rhapsody visibly 
affected the | ‘arl, smiled and ; said to him,--- 

‘ This is worse than my eight-and-twenty wounds.’ But his levity was in a mo- 
ment checked by the utterance of a wild and frightful scream from the rapt and 
frantic creature. 

* How now, Anniple,’ said Stuart, * what see you now ?’ 

She made him, however, no answer, but going up to the Lady Catherine Douglas, 
who was standing between the Queen and the Lady Sibilla, she touched her on the 
right hand. 

* What is this for ? said that lady, who had observed with much wonderment the 
whole scene. 

* Nothing, nothing,’ replied Anniple, ‘ I saw nothing---but, bonny as ye be, ye ’Il 
be married with the left hand.’ 

* That is to tell me,’ said the Lady Catherine, endeavouring to lauch, * I shall not 
be married at all.’ 

* And have you nothing to spae to me?’ cried the Lady Sibilla, in a still gayer 
tone, to remove the solemnity which the prophetica! phantasies of Anniple had very 
plainly bred in the bosom of her royal mistress. It had, however, been well for her 
that she had said nothing ; for Anuiple took hold of her right hand with her left, 
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and holding up her own right band between her and the L dy Sibilla, as it to screen 
her eyes from a dazzling splendour, she looked at her for some time, and then drop- 
ped her hand and turned away. 

‘ You tell me nothing,’ said the TL ady Sibilla. 

‘Do you wish that I would?’ replied Auniple sharply, and with a look that 
covered the face and bosom of the lady with the crimson of a blush. 

By this time the boats and barges were prepared, and the King and Queen were 
on the point of going to the shore to embark, when Anniple again seized him by the 
skirts. 

‘ Let the poor woman be taken hence,’ said the King. ‘ Stuart, pray see that she 
is conveyed to some meeter place.’ 

In saying this, his Majesty endeavoured to disengage his surcoat from her grip, 
but she clung to it, crying--- 

‘I'ma leal subject, and I'll no part wi’ you. The yett’s barred, if ye cross that 
water: once o'er, and there’s nae coming back.’ 

Stuart, at this, came forward and seized her roughly by the arm to draw her 
away, butthe King chided him for being so rude. 

* Harm her not,’ said he,* it is but an innocent phrenzy. 

His Majesty then took hold of her by the arm, and said to her smilingly--- 

‘I pray thee, let me go,---it is not wise of one with such wisdom as ‘thine to hold 
me here in this condition,---do,---take thy hand away,---the tide and the wind now 
serve, aiid we shall lose the favour of both, if t must longer abide thy pleasure. It 
were kind, and asa loving subject, to let me go.’ 

‘Twould be as false as ’e--she cried, Jooking wildly round, * ---as Lord Athol 
there, were I let you go.’ 

‘ She bears the Earl no good-will,’ said the Lady Catherine Douglas, 

‘ And what for should she ? exclaimed Anniple, heedlessly dropping the King’s 
skirt, and going erectly towards that lady, who shrunk away at her coming. 

‘ And what's in Lord Athol, that [ should bear him any good-will ae, fovy 
heart, and a cheatrie man; though I travelled three times three, and thrice that of 
weary miles, to spae that he was to be a crowned King, he erudged to pay me the 
courtesie of a meet largess.’ 

The King laughed lightly at this speech ; and said to the Earl, moving, with the 
Queen leaning on his arm, towards the shore, ‘IT no longer marvel that she bodes 
such ill to you. Gifts were always thought requisite to propitiate the oracles. I 
pray you, bespeak a better prediction.” 

The Earl, who had all this time stood in trouble and perplexity, scarcely witting 
what he did, pulled his purse from his girdle, and taking from it several pieces of 
silver, threw them towards her; the w vhich moved the King’ s mirth still more, and 
he looked round to Anniple, as she hastily gathered the money from the ground, 
saying,* But [ know not wherefore it is that thou hast been so cruel in the prophecy 
to me, as to deal me no less than eight-and-twenty wounds,---whatshall I give thee 

to spae me a happier destiiy ?” 

Anniple looked up, and smiling, said, * Nothing to me, but gi’e a crown to your 
son.’ 

The King was observed to start at this; and the Earl of Athol and Stuart ex- 
changed looks of alarm and anxiety. The Queen, who had all the while witnessed, 
with a cold and thrilling terror, what was passing, dropped her hold of the King’s 
arm, and returning back two paces towards Anuiple, said,--- 

‘| beseech thee to be plain with me; and say what it is that moves thee to speak 
in this mysterions manner, as if thou wast privy to some coming sorrow. 

Anniple at first looked as she would have answered; but suddenly she waved her 
hand, as if to bid her Majesty not inquire; and turning round towards Stuart, cast 
her eyes wildly for a moment upon him, and then b »ezan to laugh with so frightful tu 
veheimence, intermingled, as it were, w ith yells and howls so very terrible to hear, 
that all present hastened ‘towards the boats, and left her standing alone. 


It only remains for us to say, that our author has not intended to 
make us in love with feudal Scotland by this tale; for a more dreary 
set of barbarians than her nobility, both then and long subsequently, 
could scarcely be imagined. Heaven knows—this being about the era of 
the wars of York and Laneaster—England displayed barbarity enough ; 
but the merciless stabbings and assassinations of the Scottish chivalry 
are unprecedented; nor do we think that the history of any other 
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country records a tissue of more merely murderous and indefensible 
regicide. We are aware that, comparatively speaking, the English are 
a very contemptible race at present; but in truth Edward I. is halt 
defended by the Scottish history of more than two centuries after him, 
and by the later happy effect of the union of the crowns. How the 
eternal school-boy James the Sixth and First picked up his silly no- 
tions of right divine and passive obedience, we cannot tel!,—certainly 
not from the history of his own country, where the leges were in the 
habit of slitting a royal windpipe almost every other reign. It is 
curious to trace the progression of the ruthanism of one age into the 
loyalty of another, and that which renders so large a body of the very 
sane people, who murdered royal Stuarts with so little ceremony at 
one time, endure all sorts of privation and danger for the most con- 
temptible of that contemptible race at another.—But what has this to 
do with the Spaewrfe ? 





ON IMITATION IN THE ARTS OF DESIGN. 


‘“* Ut pictura, poésis.”’ IToRACE. 





[MIraTION in the arts of design has for its principal and essential 
end the fictitious representation of any object, whether of sight or feel- 
ing. ‘Thus, for example, painting imitates a man, a horse, a tree, a 

, plant,—these are palpable existences; but neither light nor extent is 
susceptible of feeling. Yet art has found the method to present to our 
eyes the immensity of extent, and to embody, if I may thus express 
myself, not only light, but also that subtile and unseizable vapour which 
constitutes the air in which we live and breathe. Aristotle’s De Poésia 
asserts that ‘the object of all the fine arts is to imitate, by colours and 
figures, rythm, eloquence, and harmony.” 

The object of painting is to represent the form, the tone of colours, 
the circumambient air, the light in which animated beings are in action 
and motion. I do not allude to the other department of painting, 
which contributes to its perfection, that is, linear perspective, because 
it consists in forming the plan of a picture, requiring the application of 
geometry to determine with exactness the points of extent in elevation 
or in depth, for the purpose of establishing the respective distances of 
objects, in relation to each other. 

These divers parts constitute, in a comprehensive view, the art of 
painting, in considering it yet only in its mechanical powers. But as 
the fine arts tend to elevate the imagination, to awaken sentiment in 
the recesses of the heart, and conduct to the grand and sublime, imita- 
tion in the arts of design ought not to be servile, and offer but a cold 
and insipid copy of any simple view, observed without selection and 
discrimination. ‘This is so true, that if the painter submitted to in- 
spection, with scrupulous fidelity, all the imperfections of vulgar or 
degraded nature, his work would be repulsive to the eyes, and excite 
even disgust instead of pleasure—instead of emotion; above all, instead 
of surprise and admiration. 1 shall add, that painting cannot descend 
to a minute detail of the human form, so as to delineate the beard and 
the hair on the surface of the body; in a word, all the particles capa- 
ble ot being divided and enumerated, without extinguishing the fire of 
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the imagination and the warmth of sentiment,——the only two springs 
that give life to the intellectual creations of man. ‘To reduce art to 
such low operations, is to annihilate it. ‘The great masters of different 
schools have painted, in masses, all these puerile details, so poor in 
effect. It may be adopted as a principle of the art, that extreme servi- 
lity of delineation is admissible, at most, in flower-painting,—the sole 
branch that allows of an execution minutely and rigorously exact ; but 
here neither genius nor sentiment is required. Sir Joshua Reynolds 
observed, “ One who has a genius will comprehend in his idea the 
whole of his work at once; whilst he, who is deficient in genius, amuses 
himself with trifling parts of small consideration, attends with scrupu- 
lous exactness to ‘the minuter matters only, which he finishes to a 
nicety ; whilst the whole together has a very ill eflect.”. The most ge- 
neral rule i in the choice of * subject ts, fit for the purpose of the art, is that 
of Horace 





* Omne tulit punctum, qui miscuit utile duler, 

Lectorem delectando pariterque monendo.” 

* The useful, lovely, grave, and sweet unite ; 

Each point is borne—of doctrine and delight.” 
Conformably to the system which we maintain,—a system, besides, 
supported by the soundest reasoning, the great painters have tound 
means to produce the most complete and satisfactory illusion. Change 
the process, and the consequence most untay ourable to painting will 
be discernible. We may easily prejudge it from the works of modern 
German painters. ‘Their pictures move no one; as the labour and 
patience, which are their distinctive character, supersede the facility, 
and above all the enthusiasm, which disclose, in the productions of 
painting, the brave eccentricities of the pencil. By dint of exactness 
they miss their aim. I go farther; let Rembrandt be placed in oppo- 
sition with a Gerard Dow, or a Miéris, however precious and rare he 
may be as “ the king of high and minute finishing,” yet we shall dis- 
cover which of the two fulfils the best the condition which is the charac- 
teristic excellence of painting,—even illusion, that enchantress, which 
seduces in deceiving us. At the same time, the manner of the one is 
negligent and often incorrect, working with the broad fulness of the 
brush, and leaving the touch undisturbed ; sometimes he employed the 
stick, the pallet-knife, or his fingers, to produce effect; whilst that of 
the two other painters whom I have named, is superabundant in pains, 
—is costly, but indicates the work of patience, rather than of the free- 
dom in execution, which attests the force of ardour and of imagina- 
tion. ‘The power of Rembrandt in the art he practised was perfectly 
original, and its exercise quite unlike that of any other painter; being 
drawn from nature with the most faithful and discriminating eye, but 
with the most peculiar selection and enthusiastic rapture. His scholar, 
Douw, was remarkable for his patient perseverance in finishing his pic- 
tures. As an instance of this, it is nientioned that a broom in one of 
his pictures was particularly noticed and admired tor its neatness: 
upon which he said, that he proposed to spend three days more in 
working on that broom, before he should think it com) ete. In another 
picture, he spent five days in finishing the hands of a lady, that leaned 
on her arm-chair. The most capital picture of this master in Holland 
is three feet by two and a halt feet broad, representing two rooms with 
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a variety of objects. Another artist of the Flemish school, Douw’s 
pupil, Mieris, resembled his master in the ingenuity of his compositions 
and execution ; painting y his draperies with so much minuteness, that 
all the peculiarities of their different textures were visible. Silk, velvet 
stuff, carpets, &c. all were not only marked with their general charac- 
teristic appearances, but the threads of their texture were made as 
visible as in nature. His own valuation of his time, was a ducat an 
hour. One of the most beautiful works, in this country, is known by 
the appellation of the “ Shrimp Man.’ 





A FEW WORDS ON GENOA. 


Genoa, Oct. 1823. 
THEY may well call this Genova la Superba. Truly it is so in every 


sense. It is superb in our acceptation of the word, thatis, magnificent ; 
—magnificent in itself; magnificent, most magnificent, in its situation ; 
and proud it has good cause to be, if such things occasion oo 
Genoa must be asore thorn in the side of feudal people, and the 

proudest of feathers in the cap of merchants. It is, or rather in its best 
days it was, a proud proof of what may be done by ships, and com- 
merce, and industry,—trade, that is, in its large sense,—without the 
assistance of any territorial advantages; and consequently, without 
the concomitant drawbacks of old territorial regulations and establish- 
ments. Genoais a liitle nook, a mere corner, considered i in relation to 
its positive extent; and yet, during the ages when the large kingdoms 
of Europe equally neglected and despised trade, it had almost a power, 
and certainly a fame, equal, if not superior, to any of them. And 
after all it is not to be wondered; when all wealth and honour lay in 
the possession of land, and all fame in the cutting of throats, it is quite 
to be understood, that a city which had the precocious sense to per- 
ceive that there were other things not dreamt of in this no philosophy, 
should outstrip those lords of the good ofd time in every thing apper- 
taining to the arts of life,—in all cultivation and enlightenment of 
talent. It is true that these merchant-princes and their cities have 
since declined; but it appears to me that it is because the great terri- 
torial nations have by degrees imitated, and consequently, “from their 
natural advantages, excel led them. Whence is the great existent wealth 
and power of England? Not, assuredly, from its size, or even from 
its fertility. Itis small, and in an ungrateful climate; but it directed 
its attention to manufactures and trade; we became a “nation of 
shopkeepers ;” we supplied the world with the comforts, if not the ne- 
cessaries of life, and made them pay tribute to our intellect and indus- 
try, if not to our brute force. And whence will the decline of Eng- 
land come, if it do come? Not from our being less skilful, or less indus- 
trious,—but from other nations with greater capabilities of climate, of 
numbers, and of soil, following our example, and, consequently, out- 
stripping us in our own line. France is naturally, it is quite unde- 
tiable, a superior country to England. What has made us always her 
rival, always her equal, and sometimes her superior, has been these 
moral, which have counterbalanced her physical, advantages. In the 
ancien regime it was a matter of ‘inferiority, even of contempt, to be 
engaged in mercantile concerns; but Napoleon, with all his own mili- 
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tary education, predilections, and habits,—with all his affected sneer- 
ing at our mercantile pursuits,—was far too clear and far-sighted a 
statesman not to perceive and to value the true source of our power and 
greatness; and he encouraged in every possible way the establishment 
and the prosperity of manufactures in France, of which we are, at this 
moment, beginning strongly to feel the eflects. At this very port, and 
even at Leghorn, which is comparatively free, the French merchandize 
is fast outstripping ours. In cloths especially, the proverbial staple of 
our country, the whole, or nearly the whole of Italy, is now supplied 
by France, to the almost total exclusion of our own. 

‘¢ A nation of shopkeepers ” must always prosper and stand high, as 
long as there are few such,—as long as other nations are kept in 
territorialism and backwardness, and are compelled to come to them 
for the means whereby to live. Thus was it that the commercial cities 
of Italy, in the middle ages, possessed power and wealth which we can 
scarcely reconcile either with their trifling rise, or their present decay, 
were it not for the solution of the riddle I have alluded to above. 
Genoa was one of the chief of these, and is a fair sample of them all, 
both in their points of admiration, and in their faults. Of these last, 
the chief and damning one of all, which indisputably hastened their 
downfall, by lessening their vigour of struggle with their rising compe- 
titors,—is their chief merchants abandoning and becoming ashamed 
of the very means to which they owed all,—in a word, of their being 
merchants. Commerce brought them riches, and these inspired into 
their heads all the fumes of so-called nobility, which are so absurd and 
baneful in every case, and so utterly fatal in theirs. They pay their 
hundred thousand francs to get their name inscribed on the Lzbro d’Oro, 
and then they point to the impassable gulf of nobility fixed between 
them and their fellows of yesterday! In the name of every thing that 
can claim even Scotch cousinship with common sense, whence has it 
arisen that it is reckoned more matter of honour to possess earth than 
what the earth yields? Whence can have possibly sprung that respect 
and consideration which, I must acknowledge, are almost universally 
attached to the possession of land? It can by possibility come from 
nothing but ancienté—mere, mere time. People were proprietors of 
land, when the corn, which was eaten raw, and the beasts, which were 
eaten half-raw, were all that the land afforded; and therefore landed 
gentlemen are of more ancient date than merchants and traders, the 
makers, namely, and the sellers of manufactured goods. But in all 
shadow of sense, the preference ought to be given to the latter; for 
being a manufacturer or a merchant argues the possession at least of 
some skill, which is intellect, and necessitates the possession of some 
industry, which is virtue. But being the proprietor of land argues 
nothing at all—except being the son of a proprietor of land, which 2¢s 
nothing at all; and as it exempts, by inherited wealth, the necessity of 
working for acquired wealth, it frequently, very frequently, involves 
the absence of both skill and industry—of both inte'lect and virtue. 
And yet men are always proud of being the one, and nearly always 
half ashamed of being the other! Such is the perversity of the human 
mind. And perhaps the fault is to be laid more to that general perver- 
sity than to the individuals who are swayed by it; for of all teelings 
;mplanted within us, one of the very strongest is the desire of conside- 
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ration; and if these great merchants found their consideration vastly 
increased by their becoming little lords, it is natural, though still 
lamentable, that they should do so. 

And yet it were to be wished, if not expected, that the Genoese 
should have been an exception to this. They were the great examples 
of the commercial system of their timne—every body wondered at and 
admired the things done by this small community of merchants—but 
the admiration ceased, and the wonder ceased, and the achievements 
themselves ceased, when these haughty and powerful merchants be- 
came a knot of equally haughty but not at all powerful nobles. In 
exact proportion as the nobility increased, and the merchandises dimi- 
nished, did the superiority and strength of Genoa dwindle and decline. 
This was much assisted, it is true, by the general reasons | have 
named above—but the internal causes were strong ones also. This is 
truly the verification of the folly of the stag in the fable, who was 
ashamed of his legs, which were his safeguard, and was proud of his 
horns, which were his death. 

But it seems there was always considerable inclination to play the 
magnifico in Genoa. ‘The erection of one of its most beautiful and one 
of its most useful objects—the church and bridge of Carignano—was 
owing to this. ‘These were both constructed by a family called Saoli 
—not in fulfilment of any vow—not in consequence of any devotional 
feelings—but because one of its members did not like getting up early 
in the morning. It appears that a Marchese di Saoli sent one Sunday 
to the cure ot his parish to beg him to say mass somewhat later than 
usual, as he was indisposed, and could not rise so early as the com- 
mon time. To this modest request the cure sent back for answer, that 
if the Marchese di Saoli wanted mass said at his own hour, he must 
build his own church, and appoint his own priests—but, for him, he 
should perform the service at the appointed hour. ‘The Marchese, in 
the pride of his wealth, took him at his word, and built the present 
church close to his own palace. It is very beautiful, being in the form 
of a Greek cross of admirable proportions, having a very elegantly 
formed cupola, and being ornamented with pictures and statues of 
considerable merit. The nephew of this marquis, to facilitate the com- 
munication between the body of the town and his palace and new 
church, built a bridge across the ravine which separated them. This 
work, though we should not, perhaps, think much of it in these days 
of “ roads and bridges,” was certainly one of considerable boldness 
and power for the time (the beginning of the 17th century), in which 
it was executed—being of considerable length and great height, having 
houses of seven stories beneath the arches. 

From the top of this church is a magnificent view of Genoa and the 
surrounding country, which, like that near Florence, is studded with 
a suburb of palaces. For this reason I almost prefer this view to the 
more celebrated one from the sea ; for, from the latter, you see only 
the city, unless you go out so far as strongly to diminish the effect of 
the whole. When I say “ a suburb of palaces,” I do not mean streets 
—ca fauxbourg—but palaces, each standing in the midst of its own 
garden, thus adding the beauty of intermingled trees and verdure. 
My Cicerone pointed out to me that which Lord Byron lately occupied 
—J believe, from the man’s manner, that the English ask for it more 
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frequently and anxiously than for that which was the habitation of 
Andrew Doria. 

At the Ducal Palace there are the vestiges of the independance of 
Genoa. The state apartments formerly occupied by the Doge are now un- 
tenanted. In these rooms he remained during the two years of his reign, 
with the exception of the occasions of public processions. Four coun- 
sellors were the companions of this gubernatorial captivity, but these 
were relieved every month, while the Duke himself still remained with- 
in his gilded cage. Truly this must have been un triste meter. 

There were Piedmontese sentries at the gates,—as the rest of the 
palace consists of public offices, and of the residence of the Governor. 
Some of these were Sardinians, a regiment of whom has been for three 
or four years at Genoa. ‘They were mostly short, slight men, with 
very dark complexions, and sparkling eyes. I have often wondered at 
the very slight knowledge which exists of the island of Sardinia. I 
was told here that it is in a state of great barbarism. These men, when 
they arrived, were filthy to a degree to shock even Italians. Their 
language was almost if not quite unintelligible in Italy. 

The man, a very intelligent one, who guided me, ventured a sort of 
cautious curse against their present masters, to feel the way as to how 
I should receive such tenets. On my not expressing myself exceed- 
ingly shocked at his hatred of foreign dominion, he began a lamenta- 
tion and complaint on the part which England had played in the 
transfer of his country. Indignation, it was very evident, would have 
mingled strongly in what he said, were it not for his fear of giving me 
offence as an Englishman. The bitterness which he seemed to feel 
(—- for though a laquazs de place is like ‘‘ a courtier, a pococurante by 
profession,” he really did seem to feel on these points—) for the loss 
of the independence of his country was almost half caused by the fact 
of its masters being its hereditary enemies, with whom they were 
almost always at war, and over whom they had often been victorious. 
It was as if France had become the ruler of England, or England of 
France. I was pleased to find, however, that this man seemed to have 
some idea of where the blame was justly due—for, so far from impli- 
cating our nation generally in this piece of flagrant and scandalous 
treachery, he acquitted even our General of blame. He seemed to 
know that Lord William Bentinck’s proclamation was issued, by him at 
least, in all honesty and honour; he called him ux brav’ womo (which in 
a French or Italian mouth conveys much), and said, that during his 
command in Genoa, he was universally respected and loved. 

No one could be more worthy of such sentiments than Lord William 
Bentinck—and he has proved it so in this instance; for it is under- 
stood that he has never ceased to feel the situation in which his 
Government placed him with reference to Genoa. What, indeed, 
could be more galling to a liberal and enlightened statesman than to be 
made the instrument of a Smithfield transfer of a whole nation to 
slavery ‘—what could be more galling to an high-minded soldier, than 
to be made the mouth-piece of a treacherous and despicable lie ? 

But it will never do to get upon the transfer of Genoa, for I have 
resolved, for this while, to make tréve a la politique. B. 
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FABLE. 
THE BEAR, THE MONKEY, AND THE HOG. 
(From the Spanish of Don Tomas Yriarte. ) 


A BEAr, whose hinder feet were train’d 

In stately paces to advance, 

With food a Piedmontese maintain’d, 

Though rudely taught to rear and dance. 
Aspiring proudly to excel, 

Before an Ape he show’d his skill, 

And vainly asked---* Is not this well ?” 

* No,” said the Monkey, * very ill.” 

** T rather think,” replied the Bear, 

** Small favour have [ in your sight: 

** Who can surpass my graceful air? 

** Or say my footsteps are not right?” 

Enchanted at the view, a Swine 

Exclaimed in raptures of surprise, 

‘* Bravo! welldone! Bien va! divine! 
** No dancing else so charms the eyes.”’ 
The Bear, on hearing this, revolves 
Their diff’ring judgments in his head ; 

And as the question he resolves, 

Thus to himself demurely said: 

** The censure of the Ape inclines 

** My thoughts to doubt of my address ; 
** But such encomium as the swine’s 

** Bids me despair of all success.” 

Let authors hence a moral learn : 
Their work, if Wisdom fail to land, 

Is bad ;---and also to discern--- 

Is worse, when Folly dares applaud. 








TO THE READERS OF THE LITERARY EXAMINER. 


We should not be dealing honestly with our Readers, ii we longer 
delayed to notice the absence of the Jrdicator from our columns. 
While there was a prospect of the continuance of these papers, we 
filled up, in the best manner we could, the vacuum occasioned by their 
suspension; but that prospect no longer exists. This publication was 
set up chiefly as a vehicle for the resumption of the Indicator :—ill- 
health and other circumstances now prevent anything like regular con- 
tribution from its Author; and we are therefore compelled, notwith- 
standing tlie very promising degree of support it has obtained, to dis- 
continue it. 

The present number is the last; and as it concludes the half-yearly 
Volume, a Title-page and Index are given to complete it. Our Sub- 
scribers may procure complete sets, or any single numbers, by giving 
orders to their booksellers, or by application to the publisher. 

In consequence of this discontinuance, the occasional “ Literary 
Notices” will be resumed in the Hamner Newspaper, particularly 
those of Lord Byron’s forthcoming Works. 
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